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ABSTRACT 

This report reviews the activities of a workshop 
"America's fathers: Abiding and Emerging Roles in Family and Economic 
Support Policies (Washington, D.C., September 26-28, 1993). The 
workshop focused on the role of fathers in the American family, 
especially on issues related to child support, teenage fathers, 
fathers of children with disabilities, and inner-city poor fathers. 
The workshop sought to: (1) advance understanding of factors that 
facil tate or inhibit fathers' participation in programs designed to 
provide support for families; (2) document and integrate what is 
known about the effects of family and economic support policies on 
fathers' involvement, or lack thereof, with their children; (3) 
identify mismatches between the knowledge base and assumptions 
embedded in both current and proposed public policies; and (4) frame 
questions for research to better inform family and economic support 
policies. The report addresses public policy initiatives related to 
child support enforcement, establishment of paternity, child support 
assurance, custody, fathers' rights, young fatherhood programs, and 
teenage fatherhood prevention. It concludes by highlighting the 
importance of adopting a life-span perspective on fathering, 
approaching fathering as a negotiated role, considering the community 
context of fathering, and contributing to the development of 
innovative programs and policies for fathers. An appendix contains 
the workshop agenda. (Contains 113 references.) (MDM) 
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Introduction 



The importance of fathers in children's lives has received growing rec- 
ognition in recent years. This emphasis has been prompted, in part, by the 
growing number of families without a father present. More than one mil- 
lion American babies, or 1 in 4, arc born each year to unmarried mothers, 
most of whom arc in households without fathers. Estimates arc that 55 to 
60 percent of all children in the United States will spend some of their 
childhood in a single-parent household (Hernandez, 199.1); that parent is 
usually the mother. At any given time, about 22 percent of all children 
under age 18 arc living with only one parent. In 1992. only 14 percent of 
children living in single-parent households lived with their fathers, while 86 
percent lived with their mothers (Seltzer, 1993). 

Along with the rise in single-parent households has come a persistent 
rise in child poverty. In 1991, 21 percent of all children under 18 years of 
age were poor, an increase from 15 percent in 1970 (Bureau of the Census, 
1993). Rates of poverty among young children are even higher: 24 percent 
of all children under 6 years arc poor, as are 50 percent of African Ameri- 
can and 40 percent of Hispanic children under h years (Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 1993). Children can ill afford the absence of a wage-earning parent. 
As such, the importance of fathers' economic contribution to the family has 
never heen clearer. 

For most children, two parents are better than one for more than just 
economic reasons. Fathers bring a dimension to child rearing that comple- 
ment:; and. under the best of circumstances, supports mothers' roles. For 
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example, research indicates that the manner in which fathers interact with 
their childrc differs from that of mothers and has an important role in 
children's so.^al and emotional development (Parke, 1990). With more 
mothers in the work force than ever before, many fathers arc assuming a 
share of routine child care responsibilities. Most describe the experience as 
extremely rewarding. 

Styles of fathering are as different as their roles. Some dads are indul- 
ges others strict; some arc gentle, others rough. Some delight in sharing 
the daily chores of child rearing; others remain aloof from day-to-day care. 
And there is a significant and growing number of absent fathers who parent 
from a distance, if at all. 

Although there is great variety among men's fathering s'ylcs and in- 
volvement, public policy concerns generally center around fathers' eco- 
nomic contributions and responsibilities rather than other benefits fathers 
can bring to their children. Historically, the U.S. bias toward noninterfer- 
ence in family life except when society bears the costs of inattention has 
restricted the development of policies aimed at noncconomic aspects of 
family functioning. Yet policies aimed at economic aspects do have impli- 
cations for the broad range of family functions. If family policies could be 
assessed in terms of both intended and unintended consequences for fathers' 
inclinations to remain involved with their children, it is possible that fathers 
could more often exert a positive influence on tomorrow's fathers and mothers. 

Mindful of the pressing needs of so many of the nation's children, the 
diversity of fathers, and the proliferation of research on fathers, the Board 
on Children and Families convened a workshop. "America's Fathers: Abid- 
ing and Emerging Roles in Family and Economic Support Policies." held in 
Washington. D.C., on September 26-28, 1993. Participants were drawn 
from the research community, government agencies, and service providers 
(see page v). The main topics of discussion centered around child support, 
teenage fathers, fathers of disabled children, and inner-city poor fathers (see 
the Appendix for the workshop agenda). 

Participants framed their discussions to respond to the following objec- 
tives: 

• to advance understanding of factors that facilitate or inhibit fathers' 
participation in programs designed to provide support for families; 

• to document and integrate what is known about the effects of family 
and economic support policies on fathers' involvement, or lack thereof, 
with their children; 

• to identify mismatches between the knowledge base and assumptions 
embedded in both current and proposed public policies; and 

• to frame questions for research to better inform family and economic 
support policies, 
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Because of the focus on policy-relevant topics, some aspects of father- 
ing received little attention at the workshop. Although fathers may have a 
variety of parental functions — including setting limits, enforcing discipline, 
maintaining parental authority, teaching, acting as a role model, nurturing, 
and caretaking — most of these functions were discussed only in passing, if 
at all. Rather, the discussion centered primarily around the fathers in fami- 
lies that are under stress, for which the government is most likely to inter- 
vene: those who are poor, young, have a disabled child, or are absent 
because of divorce or for other reasons. 

This report reflects the workshop discussions, augmented by research 
findings that were either noted in the discussions or provided as background 
reading by participants. Programs that are described in the report are ones 
with which workshop participants were familiar. Program descriptions are 
provided for illustrative purposes only, no endorsement of any particular 
program should be inferred. 
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The Many Faces of Fatherhood 



Depictions of fathers in the media and in public policy debates would 
lead one to believe there are but two types of fathers: the new nurturing 
father who is as comfortable in the nursery as in the board room and the 
"dcadbeat dad" who gives neither his time nor his financial support to his 
children. The reality is that most fathers fall somewhere in between these 
two extremes. Today's fathers show a diversity of life-styles and a broad 
range of relationships with their children. So diverse arc America's fathers 
that participants in the workshop agreed there is no consensus on what 
constitutes the proper role for fathers today. 

Fathers can be categorized in many ways: biological fathers and step- 
fathers; resident and nonresident fathers; married and never-married fathers. 
There arc fathers who take an active part in day-to-day child care and those 
who leave most of the child rearing to mothers. There are nonresident 
fathers who see their children on a rcgulai basis and those who pay little or 
no attention to them. 1 here arc those who support their children willingly, 
those who arc tardy in support payments, those who arc unemployed and 
cannot provide economic support, and those who arc unwilling to support 
their children. Fathers may act as caretakers and nurturers, as teachers and 
role models, or as disciplinarians and authority figures. They may or may 
not play a vital role as part of the parental team, making decisions about 
child rearing with iiiothcrs. This section examines fathers' roles from the 
standpoint of economic support, father-child interaction, and amount of time 
devoted to fathering — the aspects of fathering that received most of the 
attention at the workshop. 
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ECONOMIC SUPPORT 

Whatever his other roles in the family, a father is first and foremost 
expected to provide economic support. When he fails to do so, society 
considers him irresponsible, and the government evokes legal procedures to 
collect payment. If a father fails in other fathering roles, it is assumed that 
the mother will be there to fill those roles, to look after a child's other 
needs. But failure as a breadwinner is a mark of not measuring up to a 
widely accepted standard. 

Fathers arc, indeed, the principle earners in most intact families. Al- 
though 70 percent of VS. women aged 18 to 50 are employed outside the 
home, women's wages still trail those of men. In 1992, the median income 
for working women was 75 percent of the median income for working men. 
Employed wives had an even lower median income — only 69 percent that 
of employed husbands (Bureau of the Census, 1993). Because of this dis- 
parity, divorce often leads to a precipitous drop in income for women and 
their children. Children of divorce, on average, experience a 33 percent 
decline in income during the first year after divorce (Duncan and Hoffman, 
1985). If estimates arc correct, about one-quarter of children born in the 
1980s will experience their parents' divorce and its attendant economic 
disruption (Seltzer, 1993). Another one-third of children will be born to 
unmarried women, although approximately one-quarter of them coha. with 
the children's fathers. 

In 1989, about two-thirds of ever-divorced mothers were granted child 
support awards requiring nonresident fathers to pay child support (Bureau 
of the Census, 1991). Among poor divorced mothers, the proportion is 
smaller — just 43 percent. Only 24 percent of unmarried mothers arc granted 
child support awards (Committee on Ways and Means, 1992). Of the di- 
vorced fathers, one-half do not pay the full amount of the award, and one- 
quarter of them never pay anything. As a consequence, about one-half of 
divorced mothers receive no formal child support payments from nonresi- 
dent fathers (Seltzer, 1993). Comparable statistics for unmarried fathers are 
not available. 

Child support awards tend to be low: they typically represent only 
about 19 percent of the total income of a single mother's household. The 
average annual payment to those who rccci' c support is about S3, 000 (Bu- 
reau of the Census, 1993). Of divorced fathers who do not have court- 
ordered child support payments, estimates arc that one-quarter of them make 
informal contributions to their children. The median annual amount of 
these informal contributions is about SI, 200 (J. A. Seltzer, unpublished 
data). The average annual payment to poor mothers is less th;«n SI, 900 
'Bureau of the Census, 1993). 

Participants at the workshop pointed out that among poor inner-city 
families, support trom noncustodial fathers is often arranged informally 
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between the two parents. For those at the bottom of the income scale, 
income is not only low but often irregular, and so child support payments 
are also irregular. When a poor father does have money, he may buy food 
or clothing for his children or make u monetary contribution to their mother. 

As time passes after the separation, some fathers begin to waver in their 
attention to support payments. As men remarry or employment patterns and 
incomes change, mothers and fathers are likely to negotiate different finan- 
cial and visiting agreements. Very c .ien this occurs informally, without the 
expense of lawyers and court fees. Peters et al. (1993) found that 15 to 30 
percent of families had made modifications to their child support agree- 
ments within 3 years of their divorces. More than 80 percent of the modifi- 
cations were informal, thus technically out of compliance with the court- 
ordered agreements. Modifications were primarily due to changes in financial 
circumstances or custodial arrangements. 

FATHERS' INVESTMENTS OF TIME 

The perception of fathers as mainly breadwinners persists in the United 
States. Men themselves view their identity and self-respect as integrally 
tied to their work (Gaylin, 1992). Yet with the combination of women's 
more active participation in the work force and the economic recession of 
the past decade, men may be reevaluating their roles and placing increasing 
importance on their families and children. The mass media present more 
and more images of fathers as nurturers. Men increasingly say they want to 
spend more time with their children. More men now say they want custody 
of their children. Do their actions match their words? 

There is little evidence to suggest that fathers are sharing equally the 
"second shift" of child care, even in families in which both parents work 
(Plcck. 1985; Furstcnbcrg. 1988; Hochschild and Machung, 1990). The 
amount of time spent caring for children by fathers remains substantially 
less than the time spent by mothers. The 1985-1987 Americans' Use of 
Time Project found that, on average, mothers spent 9 hours a week doing 
primary child-care activities, such as feeding, dressing, transporting, or playing 
with a child, while fathers spjnt only 3 hours per week (Robinson. 1989). 
In households with children under age 5. mothers spent \1 hours per week 
in primary child-care activities, compared with fathers' 5 hours per week. 
This pattern of time spent in primary child-care activities with children is 
essentially the same as it has been for the past two decades (Robinson. 
1989). 

In contrast, more fathers arc taking sole responsibility for care of their 
children, at least for portions of the day. According to a recent report from 
the Population Reference Bureau (O'Conncll, 1993), about 20 percent of 
preschool children in 1991 were cared for by their fathers — both married 
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and unmarried — while their mothers worked. Prior to 1988, the share of 
preschoolers cared for by their fathers had held steady at about 15 percent 
for many years. The increase may result in part from the continuing reces- 
sion. In households in which the father has been laid off and the mother 
continues to work, the cost of out-of-homc day care may be prohibitive on a 
single income. Other parents may deliberately work nonovcrlapping sched- 
ules to avoid costly out-of-home care (Presser, 1988). 

More fathers are also heading single-parent households. According to 
Census Bureau data for 1992, 14 percent of single-parent homes are now 
headed by fathers, compared with 10 percent in 1980. More than 4 percent 
of all children live with a single father. Single fathers have usually been 
thought of as widowed or divorced, rarely poor, and having custody of older 
children, usually boys, but a recent study at the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison (cited k .' Johnson, 1993) found otherwise: nearly 25 percent of 
single fathers have never been married, and only 7.5 percent are widowed. 
About 18 percent of these single-father households are poor (compared with 
43 percent of single-mother households). The Wisconsin research also found 
that 44 percent of the children in single-father households are girls; 33 
percent are preschoolers. 

A study of families following divorce in California (Maccoby and Mnookin, 
1992), however, found nothing to indicate a trend toward father custody. 
Although a high percentage of the fathers interviewed indicated a prefer- 
ence for some physical custody arrangement other than mother custody, few 
of them actually sought custody through formal legal means. In only 10 
percent of the postdivorcc households in their study were children living 
with the father; in 70 percent of the households, the children resided with 
the mother. In about 17 percent of the families, there was some sort of dual 
residence with children spending at least one-third of their time with each 
parent. 

INTERACTIONS WITH CHILDREN 

liven though many modern fathers are performing tasks once consid- 
ered mothers' work, it is wrong to dismiss them as "Mr. Moms," mere 
substitutes for the "real" caregivers — mothers. Although fathers spend less 
overall time with their children than do mothers, when they do interact, 
studies have found that both middle- and working-class fathers arc capable 
of being just as nurturant and involved with their infant as arc mothers 
(Parke, 1990), They touch, look at, vocalize, and kiss their infants as often 
as mothers! Fathers arc also as responsive to infant cues as mothers. The 
context of interaction between fathers and children differs from that of 
mothers aid children: while mothers spend a great deal of time in carctaking, 
fathers spend more time in play — particularly physical play — with their young 
children. 
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Some evidence suggests that fathers' involvement makes a bigger dif- 
ference in a child's emotional maturity than in their cognitive development. 
Young children who play regularly with their fathers seem to get along 
better with their peers and display greater social confidence. Attempts to 
understand the "active ingredient" in fathers' play that promotes peer com- 
petence have revealed that children learn critical lessons about how to rec- 
ognize and deal with highly charged emotions in the context of playing with 
their fathers. Fathers, in effect, give children practice in regulating their 
own emotions and recognizing others' emotional cues. But this role can be 
overdone. Fathers who arc insensitive to cues of overstimulation from their 
children, and therefore play too roughly, have children who arc intrusive 
and insensitive with other children (Parke, 1990). These children arc likely 
to be rejected and withdrawn in interactions with their peers. 

Age and life experiences also affect men's impactions with their chil- 
dren. As children grow up, fathers spend more time in intellectual and 
academic pursuits than in physical activities with them (Snarcy, 1993). This 
may be a factor of the increased intellectual capacities of the children and 
the desire of fathers to prepare their older children to meet the challenges of 
college and careers. Fathers' decreasing physical stamina with age, along 
with their older children's increased physical competence, may also play a 
part in this shift in activities. Workshop participants suggested that older 
fathers of young children may also be less inclined to physical play. One 
workshop participant noted that he reads a lot more to his current 3-year-old 
than he did to his first child when she was 3, 20 years ago. 

Perhaps the strongest influence on fathers' time with their children is 
their marital status. Data on noncustodial visitation by divorced and nonmarricd 
fathers paint a disturbing picture. One national survey found that among 
children living with their mothers — whether as a result of nonmarital birth 
or divorce — 35 percent never sec their fathers, and 24 percent sec their 
fathers less than once a month (Seltzer and Bianchi, 1988; Seltzer ct al., 
1989). There is growing evidence that both divorced and never-married 
fathers who pay child support arc more likely to visit their children and to 
be involved in decision making about their children's lives (Seltzer, 1991b, 
Lerman, 1993). but it is unclear whether involvement with the children 
encourages payment or paymc.it encourages the desire to be involved. It is 
also possible that similar demographic or psychological factors result in 
fathers' both paying child support and spending time with children (Seltzer, 
1992). 

Research is inconclusive on whether fathers spend more time or spend 
time differently with their sons than with their daughters. Snarcy (1993) 
found no differences in amount or type of interaction based on the sex of 
the child, and studies have similarly found no paternal preference for sons 
or daughters (Bclsky ct al.. 1984; Fcldman and Gchring. 1988; Grossman ct 
al.. 1988; Russell and Russell. 1987). In contrast, some studies report that 
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fathers prefer to interact with sons (Barnett and Baruch. 1987; Belsky, 1979; 
Bronstein, 1988; Lamb, 1977), and others find fathers to be more involved 
with daughters (Lamb et al.. 1988). Snarey suggests some of the differ- 
ences may be due to the ages of the boys and girls, with fathers preferring 
sons in infancy and young childhood, but moving toward equal interaction 
with sons and daughters as the children get older. 



The need for a nurturing father may be especially great in a family with 
a disabled child. Not only does the child have problems that require sus- 
tained parental attention, but the mother and other family members also 
need extra support to help them manage the physical and emotional stresses. 
Without doubt, responsive husbands and fathers can ease a demanding situ- 
ation, yet they are often overlooked by professionals who work with fami- 
lies of disabled children. 

When a disabled child is born, parents must deal with many emotions at 
once: shock, fear, anger, sadness. They may be uncertain about their ability 
to deliver and pay for the care their child will need. They may be anxious 
about how the other children in the family will be affected. Arrival of a 
disabled child contradicts a basic belief held by many Americans that life, 
for the most part, is benign. Pragmatic concerns, therefore, are often com- 
pounded by the disruption of long-held convictions about the kind of life 
one expected. 

Mothers and fathers tend to react differently to the birth of a disabled 
child. Many fathers prefer action; they want service programs to offer them 
guidance on now to proceed. Mothers are more likely to look to social 
services for emotional support. Some fathers seek to augment their income 
with overtime or a second job in order to meet the added financial needs of 
a disabled child, but this leaves them with less time for their family and 
may be perceived as avoidance by mothers. 

The success or failure of a family rearing a disabled child very often 
rests principally on the mother, but her attitude toward her weighty respon- 
sibilities is very much colored by her relationship with her husband. If the 
father's behavior doesn't measure up to mother's expectation of what he 
should do, she is more likely to report symptoms of depression (Bristol et 
al., 1988). Yet depression is quite common, particularly among mothers, so 
it may not distinguish mothers of disabled children. Efforts to compare 
families with disabled children with matched samples of families without 
disabled children have found somewhat more depression reported by moth- 
ers of a disabled child than by mothers of nondisabled children, but the 
difference was not very large (Bristol et al., i 988). Mothers in all cases 
expressed more depression than did fathers. 

Researchers have also found that fathers of disabled children provide 
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significantly less support to mothers and spend less recreational time with 
their disabled children than do similar fathers of nondisabled children (Gallagher 
ei al., 1984). This may reflect the difficulty of finding physical activities in 
which the disabled child can participate. Other studies have found that 
fathers of young children with developmental disabilities have difficulty in 
forming an emotional attachment to their children (Krauss, 1993). Fathers 
of disabled children also reported significantly more marital disagreements 
than did fathers of nondisabled children (Bristol et al., 1988). The nature 
r.nd degree of the disabling condition appear to play little role in the par- 
ents' responses (Krauss. 1993). 

Many fathers may want to be more involved with their disabled chil- 
dren but don't know how to begin. One of the workshop participants told 
of a pediatrician who regularly enlisted the aid of fathers in exercising their 
child's crippled limbs while assuring the father that he, alone, had the strength 
to do the job properly. Privately, the physician confessed that he really 
couldn't be sure the exercise would do any good, but he was convinced that 



NATIONAL FATHERS' NETWORK 
INVOLVING FATHERS OF CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 

The National Fathers' Network, funded by a Special Projects of 
Regional and National Significance grant from the Maternal and Child 
Health Bureau and affiliated with the National Center tor Family-Centered 
Care (a program of the Association for the Care of Children's Health), 
advocates for fathers and families of children with special needs through 
training, development of mentoring and support programs, curriculum 
development, and publication of a quarterly newsletter. Current ini- 
tiatives include investigation ot health care for African American fa- 
thers and improved supports for rural and inner-city families and for 
families of children who are HIV positive. 

The key component for building inclusive programs for fathers 
is an attitude and expectation that fathers will want to participate in 
the care and treatment of their children (May, 1991). If possible, 
each aspect of the available programs should be structured to involve 
fathers (or other important male figures) from the very beginning. For 
instance, flexible scheduling can allow fathers to be involved in treat- 
ment sessions. Special activities for men and their children, support 
groups, and activities for all family members will further assist fathers 
in being fully engaged with their children and in service delivery. 

The National Father's Network has run a demonstration father 
support program at the Merrywood School in Bellevue, Washington, 
suite 1985. It has helped establish more than 50 such programs 
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the time the father spent with the child would do them both a world of 
good. 

Regardless of their initial responses, sooner or later parents come to the 
realization that they will probably have to care for their disabled child 
throughout their lifetimes: for example, 85 percent of mentally retarded 
children remain with their families all their lives (Essex et al., 1993). This 
life-long need for care means that parents of disabled children face continu- 
ing responsibility into old age, when they may not be physically able to 
handle it. Although mothers remain the dominant caregivers, fathers may 
assume more responsibility for the care of adult sons. The care provided to 
handicapped sons by fathers is not limited to personal, bodily care such as 
bathing, but also includes running errands and helping manage finances 
(Essex et al., 1993). If a mother dies or becomes incapacitated, the father 
may then assume full care of the disabled child. 

Traditionally, programs for families of disabled children have been de- 
signed and administered by women and for women — a holdover from the 



throughout the Uni'ed States and Canada. They are designed to give 
fathers of children with special needs a comfortable place to discuss 
their personal concerns and issues and also to learn how to better 
parent their children. The program is built around the expressed 
needs ot the participating fathers: they are asked, "What will make 
this program valuable for you?" Leadership is provided by the fathers 
themselves, and they are often assisted by a male professional. 

A typical meeting includes social time, sharing and open dis- 
cussion, periodic father-child activities, and speakers on identified 
topics of interest. Time tor sharing and discuss-ion is a key element of 
the support program; it provides a sate place for fathers to explore 
their feelings of joy and sadness, anger and pride. Topics for the 
educational component often come from these discussions. Social 
events, most often for the entire family, allow the men to informally 
meet other fathers of disabled children. Father-child activities pro- 
vide opportunities f jr fathers to learn and practice appropriate parenting 
skills, as well as simply to have fun with their children. 

The importance of the fathers program may best I'e character- 
ized by the words of one of the participants: "The fathers' program 
provides me with a place to go where I can be emotional, or not; 
optimistic, or not; happy, or not; angry, or not. In short, a place 
where I can feel what I need to feel ... a place to share my (con- 
cerns] with others who, at some time or another, have had similar 
experiences. It is a safe haven from the subtle pressures on men to 
show that "everything is fine' " (May, 1992). 
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days when mothers stayed at home and cared for the children. Because 
mothers were more accessible than fathers, programs were built around 
their needs. Even current "family-oriented" programs continue to focus on 
mothers and describe family needs from their perspectives. Research that 
guides the design of service programs has also been centered on mothers 
and therefore largely ignores the role of fathers. 

A number of social service programs for families with disabled children 
are currently reexamining their focus and moving toward greater family 
empowerment, participants noted. This new approach looks to parents to 
identify their needs and, with the assistance of professionals, change pro- 
grams accordingly. (For an example of such a program, see box.) In this 
new milieu, fathers ' hould not only be welcomed into the process, but 
encouraged to join their partners in effecting change. 

SUMMARY 

While the perception of fathers as primarily breadwinners persists in 
the United States, men may be beginning to reevaluate their roles and to 
place more importance on other family roles. Although the dramatic shift 
in fathers' roles that was forecast in the 1970s and early 1980s has not 
materialized, there have been some changes in attitudes and practice. More 
fathers today are spending time as primary caretakers of their children, 
more fathers head single-parent households, and more fathers express inter- 
est in having custody of their children after divorce. For all too many U.S. 
children, however, fathers remain on the periphery of daily family life. 
Mothers continue to be the parent with primary responsibility for child 
rearing and the preeminent presence in young children's lives. 

When fathers spend time with their children, research has found them 
as nurturing as mothers, but in slightly different ways. Fathers engage in 
more physical play with their young children than do mothers. In this 
context, they appear to make a significant and perhaps unique contribution 
to childrens" emotional and social development. While fathers certainly are 
capable of significantly affecting their children's development, the question 
remains as to whether they are typically involved enough in the daily rear- 
ing of their children to do so. Fathers of disabled children spend even less 
time playing with their children than do fathers of nondisabled children. 
Not only may opportunities for physical play be restricted with a disabled 
child, but the support programs available to families of disabled children 
tend to focus on mothers, to the neglect of fathers. 

An equivocal portrait, therefore, emerges from the evidence regarding 
whether contemporary fathers are becoming more engaged in family life, 
cither economically or with respect to daily child rearing. An obvious next 
question concerns the barriers to and incentives for their greater involve- 
ment. O I 



Barriers and Incentives to Involvement 



A number of factors may influence the degree to which a father is 
involved with his children. Considerable discussion at the workshop fo- 
cused on the involvement of nonresident divorced or unmarried fathers. 
Within these groups, poor fathers received the most attention during the 
workshop. This focus resulted from the perception that ability to pay often 
sets the terms and frequency of a nonresident father's involvement with his 
children, both financial and otherwise. Even among resident fathers, how- 
ever, there are marked differences in the level of involvement. This section 
explores some of the barriers and incentives to fathers' involvement with 
their children. 

FINANCIAL AND JOB-RELATED FACTORS 

The ability to provide financial support plays a large part in the level of 
fathers' interactions with their children. McAdoo (1988) has found that 
fathers who are economically able to provide financial support to their 
families arc more nurturing in their interactions with their children than 
fathers who cannot provide financial support. Among African American 
fathers he studied, those who could fulfill their provider role were more 
likely to be involved in other aspects of child rearing and more likely to 
have stahlc families (McAdoo, 1993b). 

The emphasis that both society and fathers themselves put on the role 
of breadwinner can have a negative effect on the involvement of uncm- 
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ployed or poor fathers with their children. Research going all the way back 
to the Great Depression has shown that when men cannot financially pro- 
vide for their families, they may leave or limit their involvement with their 
families (Elder and Caspi, 1988). Ross and Sawhill (1975) estimated thai 
separation rates are twice as high among families in which fathers are un- 
employed as in families whose fathers experience stable employment. Both 
longitudinal studies and aggregate data consistently show that unemploy- 
ment is related io marital instability and growth in fer.- ''■-headed house- 
holds (Wilson, 1987), which in turn affect fathers' involvement with their" 
children. 

Nowhere can the impact of unemployment be seen as clearly as among 
the inner-city minority poor. In the last two decades, the inner-city indus- 
trial base has crumbled; the unemployment rate among black men was 15.2 
percent in 1992 (Bureau of the Census, 1993). For young black men the 
situation is even worse: 24.5 percent of black men aged 20-24 were 
unemployed in 1992, as were 42 percent of black teenage males. Besides 
extraordinarily high unemployment rates, young black men also face high 
rates of incarceration and mortality. About one-fifth of all 16- to 34-year 
old black males arc under justice system supervision. The rates of homicide 
deaths for blacks arc six to seven times higher than those for whites, and 
homicide is now the leading cause of death among black youths (National 
Research Council, 1993). 

At the same time, single-mother households arc on the rise, with 65 
percent of African American births being to unmarried women in 1990 
(Bureau of the Census, 1993). Hoffman ct al. (1992) have attributed about 
one-half of the decrease in marriage among African American women to the 
declining labor market prospects of African American men. Most children 
born to unmarried women arc unlikely ever to live with their fathers or to 
receive support from them (Hawkins, 1992). This combination of factors in 
the inner city does not bode well for strong father-child involvement. 

For employed men, -search is beginning to show that the type of em- 
ployment can have an eft. ct on their interactions with their children, as well 
as their wives. Men who experience high levels of stress at work tend to 
withdraw from their wives, denying them support in dealing with the chil- 
dren (Rcpctti, 1989). These men arc also more likely to withdraw from 
their children than those with less stressful jobs; when they do interact with 
their children, these fathers arc more angry and impatient (Rcpctti, 1994). 
Workplace qualities other than stress may also influence father-child inter- 
action. Grccnbcrgcr and O'Ncil (1991) found that men in complex jobs, 
that is, in jobs in which there is a high degree of challenge and autonomy, 
tend to devote more time to developing their children's skills, particularly 
for their sons. 

Workplace policies and schedules may interfere with fathers' desire to 
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be more involved with their children. Gerson (1993) found that most fa- 
thers she studied were constrained by rigid work schedules. Paternal leave 
policies were rare: when they existed, few men took advantage of them, 
fearing the negative effects on their careers. 

ROLE MODELS AND TEENAGE FATHERS 

Not only have jobs been lost in the inner cities in the United States, but 
the social organization of many inner-city communities has also changed. 
Along with the outmigration of jobs, there has also been a departure of 
middle- and working-class African Americans (Wilson, 1987). A poor 
child growing up in the inner city 30 years ago saw examples of intact 
families and working fathers in the neighborhood, but today those role 
models are mostly gone. A number of workshop participants talked about 
these older male role models, or "old heads" — men who worked in the 
factories, looked after their families, attended church, and obeyed the law 
(see box). These men held a position of moral authority in the community 
by dint of their economic roles. They served as models and surrogate 
fathers, helping young boys make the transition from childhood to man- 
hood. 

With the exodus of these old heads from the inner city or their loss of 
employment and concomitant loss of respect from the younger generation, 
the social structure of many inner-city neighborhoods has drastically changed. 
Without the moral guidance of the old heads, many young inner-city males 
find the allure of the drug trade and gangs hard to resist. Without the role 
models of the old heads as stable family man, more and more young inner- 
city black males are becoming unwed fathers. Data from the National 
Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Market Experience, Youth Cohort (NLSY) 
suggest that young black men are becoming unwed fathers at rates much 
higher than young men in other disadvantaged groups. In 1988, nearly one 
in three young black men was an unmarried father, two to three times the 
rate for Hispanics, poor whites, Asians, and American Indians (Lerman, 
1993). 

Teenage fathers are more likely to come from an economically disad- 
vantaged family and to have completed fewer years of schooling than their 
childless peers (Marsiglio, 1987; Pirog-Good, 1992; Lerman, 1993). Al- 
though teenage fathers earn more money than their nonfather counterparts 
up to age 20, by age 29, those who deferred fatherhood earn roughly 74 
percent more than the teenage fathers (Pirog-Good, 1992). Teenage fathers 
are also more likely than their childless peers to commit and be convicted 
of illegal activity, and their offenses seem to be of a more senous nature 
(Pirog-Good, 1992). Given their low educational attainment and low earn 
ings, it is not surprising that absent teenage fathers are less likely to pay 
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child support than those who fathered children in their 20s. By age 27, less 
than one-third of absent teenage fathers paid child support, compared with 
51 percent of absent fathers who had their children at age 20 or later (Pirog- 
Good. 1992). 

Lacking good economic prospects, young inner-city males may see pa- 
ternity as a means of earning respect. Marsiglio (1993a) found that eco- 
nomically disadvantaged youth were significantly more likely to agree that 
"fathering a child would make them feel like a 'real' man." As a workshop 
participant noted, young men who can't afford to take on the traditional role 
of breadwinning spouse and father "do the next best thing. They have sex, 



OLD HEADS 

Elijah Anderson read this excellent description of the role at" old 
heads in the African American inner-citv community at the workshop 
(Anderson, 1 992a:69-70): 

The relationship between o. i heads and young boys represents 
an important institution in the tra* ; onal black community. It has 
always been a central aspect of the so tl al organization . . assisting 
the transition of young men from boyhood to manhood, from idle 
vouth to stable employment and participation in the regular manufac- 
turing economy. The old heads acknowledged role was to teach, 
support, encourage, and in effect socialize young men to meet their 
responsibilities with regard to the work ethic , family life, the law. and 
decency. But as meaningful employment has become increasingly 
scarce, drugs more accessible, and crime a way of life for many 
young black men, this institution has undergone stress and significant 
change. 

Now the traditional old head was a man of stable means who 
was strongly committed to family life, to church, and most important, 
to passing on his philosophy, developed through his own rewarding 
experience with work, to young boys he found worthy. He personi- 
fied the work ethic and equated it with value and high standards of 
morality; in his eves, a workingman was a good, decent individual. 
The old head/young boy relationship was essentially one of mentor-protege. 
The old head might be only 2 years older than the young boy or as 
uch as 30 or 40 years older; the buy was usually at least 10. The 
voung boy readily deferred to the old head's chronological age and 
worldly experience. The nature ot the relationship was that ot junior/ 
senior, based on junior's confidence in the senior's ability to impart 
useful wisdom and practical advice tor getting on in the world and 
living well. 
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babies come, [but] they remain at home with their mothers and play the role 
of father part time and husband part time." 

Few young men who father children outside of marriage subsequently 
marry the mothers of those children and live with them. Almost three- 
quarters of young fathers who live away from their child at birth never 
subsequently live in the same household with them (Lerman. 1993). But 
not living in the same household does not necessarily mean lack of involve- 
ment with their children. Lerman' s analysis of the NLSY found that nearly 
80 percent of unmarried fathers who lived near their children visited them 
every day jr several times a week. Ethnographic work also suggests that 



The old head was a kind of guidance counselor and a moral 
cheerleader who preached anticrim-i and antitrouble messages to his 
charges. Encouraging boys to work and to make something of them- 
selves, he would try to set a good example by living, as best he 
could, a stable, decent, worry-tree life. His consistent refrain was 
"Get yourself a trade, son'' or "Do something with your life," or 
"Make something out of yourself." Displaying initiative, diligence 
and pride, as a prime role model of the community, he lived "to have 
something," usually something material, though an intact nuclear family 
counted for much in the picture he painted. On the corners and in 
the alleys of (the community,] he would point to others as examples 
of how hard work and decency could pay off. He might advise 
young boys to "pattern yourself after him," [this man who has a 
family,] In these conversations and lectures, he would express great 
pride in his own outstanding work record, punctuality, good i redit 
rating, and anything else reflecting his commitment to honesty, inde- 
pendence, hard work, and family values. 

The old head could be a minister, a deacon in the church, a 
local policeman, a favorite teacher, an athletic coach, or a street 
corner man. He could be the uncle or even the father of a member ot 
the local group of young boys. Very often the old head acted as 
surrogate father for those he considered in need of his attention, A 
youth in trouble would sometimes discuss his problem with an old 
head before going to his own father, if he had one, and the old head 
would he ready with a helping hand, sometimes a loan for a worthy 
purpose. . . . Through this kind of extension of himself, the old head 
gained moral affirmation that would be his reward, an important if 
subtle incentive tor helping other young boys. 

Reprinted with permission. 
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inner-city young black males usually acknowledge their paternity and that 
the community supports the young father's participation in infoimal child 
support arrangements (Anderson, 1992b; Sullivan, 1985). 

INFLUENCE OF OTHER RELATIONSHIPS 

One theme that was articulated throughout the workshop was the effect 
ot a father's relationships with the other adults in his children's lives on his 
involvement with his children. liven in intact families, the roles played by 
mothers and fathers are negotiated by the couple. Some research in two- 
parent families has shown that, after controlling for men's attitudes, the 
major factor in the amount of a father's involvement is the mother's attitude 
toward the father's ability to provide child care (Hochschild and Machung, 
1990; Bcitel and Parke. 1993). Cowan and Cowan (1992) found tr.at even 
among couples who had planned on equal parenting responsibilities prior to 
the birth of their first child, the major responsibility very quickly fell on the 
mother. Most of the mothers in the study were disappointed by their hus- 
bands' lack of involvement. A few of the full-time mothers, however, may 
be threatened by the fathers' involvement with the child. As one of their 
female subjects asked: "If John does well at his work and his relationship 
with the baby, what's my special contribution?" (Cowan and Cowan, 1992:103). 
Several participants cautioned that this discussion sounded like mother blaming. 
One participant noted of her work with poor, rural families "fathers don't 
get involved in these programs largely because they undervalue and devalue 
the parenting role. So we are very hesitant to blame the mothers for that 
when the mothers have filled the vacuum, so to speaV." 

Following separation or divorce, the history and nature of the relation- 
ship between the mother and the father may have a large impact on the 
amount of father-child interaction. Children are still more likely to live 
with their mothers than their fathers following divorce, so that mothers' 
control over children increases dramatically after divorce (Seltzer, 1993). 
A mother may either encourage or discourage father-child interaction. One 
participant noted that a mother may limit a father's access to children to put 
pressure on him to increase child support payments or that a mother may 
not be comfortable with the father's child rearing practices. In light of the 
grow ing number of reported cases of child physical and sexual abuse, some 
mothers may limit fathers access in order to protect the children. The 
participant went on to describe mothers' anxiety about losing custody of 
thi-ir children: "Because men control more economic and social resources, I 
thi'ik women are understandably anxious about relinquishing control over 
their children. By facilitating fathers' independent involvement with the 
children, mothers are at risk to losing their children because men have 
greater resources and greater relative power." In contrast to this view, 
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Maccoby and Mnookin (1992) note that a mother's conviction that it is 
good for her child to have contact with the father is strongly associated with 
sustaining contact after divorce. 

In births to unmarried teenage mothers, a father's involvement with his 
child may be influenced not only by his relationship with the child's mother, 
but also by his relationship with her mother or his mother. The mother and 
maternal grandmother may limit the father's access if he cannot help sup- 
port the child. One workshop participant described this as the "if you can't 
pay, you can't play [house]" scenario. Hernandez (1993) reports that nearly 
one- ,'ifth of children living with never-married mothers are in the household 
with a grandparent, who may have notable influence. The paternal grand- 
mother also can play a role in encouraging or discouraging the young man's 
involvement. If she likes the mother and is convinced her son is the father, 
she may encourage marriage or at least child support; if she thinks her son 
is not the father, she may discourage him from involvement (Anderson, 
1992a). A workshop participant who works with young inner-city fathers 
noted that his program now includes sessions with the grandparents because 
of the role they play in helping or hindering father-child involvement and in 
discouraging further pregnancies outside of marriage. 

Professionals who work with families may also play a role in keeping 
fathers at a distance. As was noted above regarding fathers of disabled 
children, services to families in need are often geared to mothers, and ser- 
vice providers arc usually women. These factors can make fathers uncom- 
fortable about participating in service programs. The attitudes of service 
providers toward fathers may also keep fathers away, a participant noted. 
Another workshop participant told of his experiences working in a hospital 
clinic for mothers and babies: "What depressed me was seeing so many 
mothers and babies with no fathers around. Fathers would be sitting in the 
parking lot or they'd be in other parts of the hospital." After tracking these 
fathers down and talking to them, he discovered "they were intimidated by 
the doctors and nurses and social workers — not necessarily by what they 
said to them, but [by] their behavior when these fathers came to the clinic." 
Research by Wattenbcrg (1987) tends to confirm these perceptions. She 
found that social service and hospital programs for young, unmarried moth- 
ers tend to reinforce the mothers' autonomy from the fathers. Furthermore, 
they provide little or no information to these young mothers on the benefits 
of establishing paternity or on how to go about doing it. 

SUMMARY 

Many economic and social barriers contribute to fathers' noninvolvc- 
ment with their children. The prominence in our society of the father as 
breadwinner leaves men who cannot financially support their children fccl- 
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ing as if they are bad fathers and may lead to their avoiding their children 
and families. Unemployment, which has been shown to be related to mari- 
tal instability and to the growth in female-headed households, has taken its 
toll, particularly on the inner-city minority poor. The high rate of births to 
unmarried women in inner cities has been partly attributed by some to lack 
of employment prospects for young men. The loss of jobs in the inner city 
has also led to a loss of male mentors and positive role models for young 
men. 

For employed men, workplace policies frequently do not allow them 
the flexibility to spend more time with their children. Even in companies 
that have paternal leave policies, many men do not feel free to avail them- 
selves of the leave. Workplace environments may also have an effect on 
men's interactions with their children: fathers who work under high levels 
of stress tend to be mere angry and impatient with their children. 

Attitudes of other adults towards fathers' involvement also play a part 
in the role a father takes. In two-parent families, a major factor in the 
amount of a father's involvement, after controlling for men's attitudes, is 
the mother's attitude toward the father's role. The attitudes of grandparents 
may also have an influence on a father's interactions with his children. 
Professionals who aim services primarily at mothers and children also serve 
to keep fathers at bay. Service programs that use family-centered models 
may encourage fathers' involvement. 



Public Policy 



Much of the workshop discussion about policy centered around noncustodial 
fathers and their economic responsibilities. Absent fathers have become the 
target of concentrated attention from federal, state, and local governments, 
working on the assumption that if fathers paid their fair share of support for 
their families, welfare costs could be reduced. A significant amount of 
federal and state funds currently is expended for establishing the paternity 
of children born to unmarried women. Issues surrounding child custody 
following divorce were also discussed at some length, as was preventing 
teenage males from becoming fathers in the first place. An area generally 
untouched by public policy is that of encouraging unmarried or divorced 
fathers to maintain a link with their children, even when financial support is 
unlikely. 

Although most discussion focused on federal- and state-level policies, 
one participant reminded the workshop that many county- and local-lev :! 
policies also affect fathers and families. Public health departments, parks 
and recreation departments, public works departments, transportation and 
housing strategies, and local economic development plans all play a part in 
lives of fathers and their families. 

Throughout the discussion there was a pervasive recognition of the 
broader policy context in which these issues need to be considered. A 
central aspect of this context concerns the national reluctance to intervene 
in family matters, except when society bears the costs of noninvolvement — 
as in the case of welfare, foster care, and public health. The workshop 
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participants were not suggesting a shift toward more government interven- 
tion in families, but rather that the implications of the economically ori- 
ented policies for fathers' economic and noneconomic contributions to their 
families should be considered when policies are assessed. There was also a 
tension between those workshop participants who stressed the importance 
of the declining economic and educational infrastructure faced by many of 
today's fathers and those who stressed the responsibility of individual fa- 
thers to fulfill their familial obligations. 

FEDERAL POLICIES: 
IDENTIFYING FATHERS AND MAKING THEM PAY 

The federal government became involved in child support enforcement 
primarily as a means to defray growing welfare costs. Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC), the core of a complex of programs designed 
to benefit poor families, was created by the Social Security Act of 1935 to 
give assistance to children in one-parent homes. AFDC traditionally has 
been, and still is, primarily an assistance program for single mothers. When 
the program started in 1935, 88 percent of recipients were widows with 
dependent children. Now more than 50 percent of recipients are never- 
married mothers anJ their children. 

Until the 1960s, families that wen. in need because fathers were unem- 
ployed were not eligible for AFDC. Now, under the Family Support Act of 
1988, all states must offer assistance to two-parent families if the primary 
breadwinner becomes unemployed or works fewer than 100 hours a month; 
however, 13 states place time limits on the length of time that two-parent 
families can receive aid. Only 7 percent of the nearly 5 million families on 
welfare in 1993 were two-parent families (Congressional Research Service. 
1993c). 

With the growth of families headed by never-married or divorced moth- 
ers receiving welfare, attention has turned to the role of absent fathers in 
providing financial support. Although some people argue that many fathers 
of children on AFDC have low or no wages, making their financial crntri- 
bution unlikely to raise their children out of poverty (Hernandez, 1993), the 
prospect of reducing welfare payments has involved the government in child 
support enforcement. 

Child Support Enforcement 

As noted above, many fathers do not pay child support even when they 
have been ordered by the courts to do so. The Social Security Act of 1975 
made the federal government a party in efforts to collect support from 
noncustodial fathers. This act set up the Child Support Enforcement (CSE) 
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program, which seeks to establish paternity for children born outside of 
marriage in order to collect support for these children, as well as for chil- 
dren of formerly married partners. The program was originally designed to 
serve only families receiving welfare assistance, but in 1981 its services 
were offered on a fee basis to other custodial parents seeking support from 
their children's fathers (or, in rare cases, mothers). Currently, all 50 states 
and the District of Columbia operate CSE programs, to which the federal 
government contributes 66 percent toward administrative costs plus incen- 
tive payments to the states. The federal government also reimburses state 
and local programs for 90 percent of the costs of genetic testing to establish 
paternity. 

CSE programs locate fathers, arrange to establish paternity, handle the 
procedures for obtaining child support awards, and collect payments. Be- 
ginning in November 1990, the law mandated immediate withholding from 
wages of child support orders issued or modified on behalf of AFDC chil- 
dren and non-AFDC children whose parents apply to the state CSE program 
for services. As of January 1, 1994, immediate withholding from wages of 
child support is required for all children (Congressional Research Service, 
1993c). In 1991, CSE programs collected child support in 12 percent of 
AFDC cases and 29 percent of non-AFDC cases (Bureau of the Census, 
1993). 

All AFDC recipients and applicants for welfare must assign their child 
support rights to the state. When support payments are made, the AFDC 
recipient receives up to S50 a month and the remainder goes to federal and 
state governments as reimbursement for welfare. Critics point out that this 
system may establish a disincentive for unmarried fathers to cooperate. As 
one participant put it: "Policy is constraining the direct contributions of 
these young men to their families." Results of focus groups with noncustodial 
fathers from low-income neighborhoods also point to the S50 AFDC pass- 
through as a disincentive: many of the fathers preferred giving money or 
material items directly to their children. Furthermore, these men did not 
understand the child support system. Many of them were under the impres- 
sion that their entire support payment went to the government and that none 
actually went to their children (Furstcnberg et al., 1992). Those who had 
wages withheld for support payments were astonished that child support 
enforcement could work that way. At the extreme, ethnographic work by 
Anderson (1992b) suggests that withholding wages to cover child support 
may be a disincentive for working, particularly for a young man who has 
fathered more than one child outside of marriage. Conversely, a pilot sur- 
vey of absent parents by Soncnstein and Calhoun (1990) found that with- 
holding wages increased payment levels. 

The program is costly for U.S. taxpayers. According to calculations 
reported by the Congressional Research Service (1993b). federal contribu- 
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tions lo CSE programs totaled SI. 2 billion in fiscal 1991, and the states 
spent an additional S592 million to run CSE programs, However, after the 
state's share of the collections plus federal contributions to administrative 
costs and incentives, the states netted S384 million, The federal govern- 
ment, however, spent S588 million more than it took in, Simple subtraction 
of the states' positive balance from the federal government's negative bal- 
ance leaves a net cost to U.S. taxpayers of S204 million. Some participants 
pointed out that the growth in cost in CSE programs was due to non-AFDC 
cases, for which the state may charge no more than a S25 fee. 

Establishment of Paternity 

Before a court order for child support can be issued, the unmarried 
father must legally acknowledge that he is the father of the child. This can 
be an important step in a child's well-being as it is also the gateway to other 
benefits, such as coverage by the father's health insurance. Proof of pater- 
nity can now be established relatively easily and accurately by genetic test- 
ing, and many local jurisdictions now operate laboratories for performing 
such tests. Yet, it is estimated that paternity is established in only about 
one-third of nonmarital births (Wattenberg, 1987). 

A barrier to paternity establishment is lack of information on what 
constitutes legal paternity establishment and on what it means. Sullivan 
(1992) found that many noncustodial fathers wrongly assumed they had 
established paternity because they were at the hospital when the babies 
were born and their names were on the birth certificates. Others became 
more interested in establishing legal paternity when they understood the 
benefits that could accrue to their children. 

In the past few years the federal government has put increasing pres- 
sure on state governments to strengthen their programs for establishing 
paternity and obtaining child support. The Family Support Act of 1988 
(P.L. 100-485) set a standard for states to establish paternity for 50 percent 
or more of the AFDC children born outside of marriage by the beginning of 
fiscal 1992 or (for states that could not reach this level) to increase their 
rates by 3 percent a year until they attained 50 percent or the mean percent- 
age of all states. The law also required states to use genetic testing to 
decide contested cases if one of the parties requested it, authorized federal 
reimbursement of 90 peiceni of the costs of genetic testing, and required 
installation of automated data processing and information retrieval systems. 
In the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993 (P.L. 103-66), Congress 
raised the standard to 75 percent and called for incremental increases of 3 to 
6 percent a year until that level is reached. It also required states to make 
available a civil procedure for voluntary acknowledgement of paternity and 
to establish hospital-based programs for paternity establishment. 
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State performance has been mixed. Paternity establishment rates vary 
from state to state and from county to county. For example, in 1991, West 
Virginia reported an 88 percent rate of establishing paternity, with Mary- 
land and Iowa following at 78 percent and 75 percent, respectively. In 
contrast, the rate for Wisconsin was 7 percent; for New Jersey, 8 percent; 
and for the District of Columbia, 3 percent. During 1991, paternity was 
established for 479,066 children, an increase of 22 percent over the previ- 
ous year and a 78 percent increase over 1987 (U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services, 1993). The reported percentages include older chil- 
dren as well as infants. 

With the wide fluctuations in paternity establishment rates, there is a 
great deal of interest in methods that work. A survey by the Urban Institute 
(Sonenstein et al., 1993) found that counties that devoted more resources to 
child support enforcement had better performance. Programmatic practices 
also made a difference and could somewhat compensate for lower program 
resources. Paternity rates rose an average of 37 points in counties that first 
allowed fathers to acknowledge paternity of their free will, then, if the 
fathers contested the issue, quickly transferred the case to a prosecuting 
attorney (Sonenstein, 1993). Other program practices that were associated 
with higher paternity rates were running routine checks on criminal and 
school records to locate fathers, paying for genetic screening rather than 
seeking paternal reimbursement, using computerized forms, and maintain- 
ing the county child support program in the same agency at state and local 
levels. 

One participant reported that some members of Congress would like to 
put more pressure on unmarried mothers applying for AFDC by refusing 
them welfare benefits until they identify the fathers of their children, with- 
holding full benefits until paternity is established, and terminating all ben- 
efits if the mother gives a false name. Another participant argued that this 
type of measure would be ineffective as most young women do name the 
father (Sonenstein et al., 1993); the difficulties often arise in locating them 
or in their ability to pay, once located. Some research suggests that educat- 
ing young mothers and fathers about the nature of legally establishing pa- 
ternity and about its benefits for their children may provide incentives for 
them to do so (Wattenberg, 1987). Other congressional proposals include 
requiring a minor mother to live at her parent's home, allowing states to 
refuse AFDC to families in which paternity has not been established, and 
allowing states to refuse AFDC to families in which either parent is under 
1 8 years of age. 



Child Support Assurance 

The poor record of child support that actually gets paid has led two 
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national commissions and some policy makers to propose establishing a 
child support assurance program. A number of the workshop participants 
also advocated some form of guaranteed child support benefits. 

The major components of a child support assurance system arc a uni- 
form child support guideline based on a percentage of the noncustodial 
parent's income, collection of child support through income withholding, 
and a n.inimum assured child support benefit. The first two elements of 
such a system — the percentage standard and income withholding — were imple- 
mented in Wisconsin in 1987. The Family Support Act of 1988 makes 
these two elements part of every state's child support enforcement system 
in 1994. The minimum assured child support benefit, under which the 
federal or a state government would supplement child support payments 
when necessary to bring them up to the minimum benefit level, has not been 
tried. The U.S. General Accounting Office (1993) notes that without the 
minimum assured benefit, a child support assurance system may not meet 
one of its goals — reduction in child poverty. 

Garfinkel et al. (1992) modeled the effects of the Wisconsin program 
under several scenarios. Under a condition of "medium" improvement in 
the child support awards and collection without a minimum assured benefit, 
custodial parents would receive a net increase in income regardless of race, 
although white families benefitted the most. The addition of a S2.000 
assured benefit improved all custodial families' incomes even more, with 
the biggest improvement over the no assured benefit situation in black fami- 
lies. Garfinkel and McLanahan (1986) estimated that if the government 
could collect 70 percent of the support payments due using the Wisconsin 
percentage of income guideline:,, a minimum assured benefit could be of- 
fered that would reduce AFDC caseloads by one-half and reduce poverty 
among children eligible for support by 40 percent, at no additional cost. 

In 1992, the House Committee on Ways and Means held hearings on 
one such proposal, the "Child Support Enforcement and Assurance Act," by 
former Representative Thomas Downey (D-NY) and Representative Henry 
Hyde (R-IL). Among other things, this proposal required the federal gov- 
ernment to guarantee a minimum level of income support for children whose 
parents have support orders but fail to pay. In addition, the federal govern- 
ment would assume responsibility for collecting child support payments, 
primarily through wage withholding. Eligibility for this program would not 
be limited to low-income families. The bill was not passed. 

One workshop participant suggested that what was needed was more 
than child support assurance. She advocated the idea of a social subsidy for 
the carctaking function of families through a family wage, saying: "We as 
a society have to reorient ourselves toward caring for America's children, 
for all of our children." 
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CUSTODY ISSUES AND FATHERS' RIGHTS 

Custody laws have changed over the years from a presumption (until 
the late nineteenth century) in favor of fathers because of their provision of 
financial support, to a presumption in favor of mothers because of their 
primary caretaker role, to the current "best interest of the child" laws. 
During the 1970s, a combination of pressure from women's rights groups 
seeking legal equality and pressure from fathers' rights groups complaining 
of unfair treatment in custody led to the removal of gender preferences in 
state custody laws (Fineman and Opie, 1987; Fineman, 1989, 1992). In 
fact, most state statutes today specifically forbid consideration of the par- 
ents' gender in custody cases (Fineman and Opie, 1987), with some states 
even mandating joint legal custody in most cases. Fineman (1988, 1989, 
1992) argues that given the reality of economic inequality between men and 
women, so-called gender neutrality really amounts to devaluing of the nur- 
turing role and favoring the father for economic reasons (Fineman and Opie. 
1987:120-121): 

What may have started out as a system which, focusing on the child's need 
for care, gave women a preference solely because they had usually been 
the child's primary caretaker, is evolving into a system which, by devalu- 
ing the content or necessity of such care, gives men more than an equal 
chance to gain the custody of their children after divorce if they choose to 
have it, because biologically equal parents are considered as equal in ex- 
pressive regards. Nonnurturing factors assume importance which often 
favor men. For example, men are normally in a financially better position 
to provide for children without the necessity of child support transfers or 
the costs of starting a new job that burden many women. 

Weitzman (1985) found that men succeeded in obtaining custody in 63 
percent of negotiated cases when they pursued custody. In contrast, Maccoby 
and Mnookin (1992) found that when mothers and fathers disagreed about 
physical custody, mothers' preferences were granted twice as often as fa- 
thers' preferences. 

Despite the widespread adoption of gender-neutral laws, physical cus- 
tody is still awarded primarily to mothers. In a study in Wisconsin, Seltzer 
(1990) found that mothers were granted physical custody in more than 88 
percent of cases. Maccoby and Mnookin (1992) found that mothers had 
physical custody in 70 percent of the California cases they studied, fathers 
had physical custody in less than 10 percent of the cases, and joint physical 
custody was granted in about 20 percent. One participant pointed out that 
research (Singer and Reynolds, 1988; Maccoby and Mnookin, 1992) is find- 
ing a disturbing trend towards the use of joint custody as a compromise in 
the most conflicted situations. These arc the couples least likely to be able 
to work out a cooperative coparenting relationship (Maccoby and Mnookin, 
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1992). Children who are exposed to continuing parental conflict have been 
found to suffer adverse consequences, such as depression, deviant behavior, 
and other symptoms of maladjustment (Buchanan et al., 1991; Johnston et 
at,, 1985). 

While children may be living with mothers, fathers are being granted 
joint decision-making powers (legal custody) in many cases. The Califor- 
nia study found joint legal custody decisions in 79 percent of cases. Joint 
legal custody was granted even in 32 percent of cases in which mothers 
requested sole legal custody and fathers did not contest the request. In the 
Wisconsin study, joint legal custody was granted in only 20 percent of 
cases, with the mother receiving legal custody in nearly 75 percent of cases. 
Interestingly, in the Maccoby and Mnookin (1992) study, a joint legal cus- 
tody outcome was more likely when attorneys were involved with one or 
both of the parents than when no attorneys were involved. 

Another issue, although not discussed in detail at the meeting, concerns 
custody and visitation rights of never-married fathers. One participant noted 
that 30 years ago, unwed fathers had few if any rights concerning their 
offspring: for example, they had no standing to prevent an adoption. Due 
to statutory changes and several Supreme Court decisions, unmarried fa- 
thers today do have more legal rights. 

While the public perception may be that there is a great deal of legal 
conflict in the process of establishing child support and child custody de- 
crees, research shows otherwise. More than 50 percent of the cases studied 
by Maccoby and Mnookin (1992) resulted in uncontested settlements. Only 
about 4 percent of the cases actually went to trial, and more than 50 percent 
of those were settled during the trial without the judge having to issue a 
decree. The amount of conflict according to parents' own ratings was also 
quite low: only 10 percent of the cases reported very high levels of con- 
flict. Overall, Maccoby and Mnookin concluded that a significant amount 
of conflict existed in about 25 percent of the divorcing families they stud- 
ied. 

Mediation has been one response to settling divorce-related conflict, 
and some states have passed mandatory divorce mediation laws. The Fam- 
ily Support Act of 1988 set up demonstration programs to ensure fathers' 
visitation rights, a number of which included mandatory mediation. While 
the idea of a neutral mediator helping parents learn to communicate and 
amicably work out their divorce settlement was appealing to many of the 
workshop participants, several of those most closely involved in family law 
urged caution in applying mandatory mediation. One participant noted that 
many complaints are being raised about adverse results of mandatory me- 
diation, especially on abused spouses, and he noted that some states have 
excluded abused spouses from the mandatory mediation process. However, 
he stressed: "1 am personally convinced that mediation always produces a 
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result which is satisfactory to the more dominant partner, because that's the 
institutional result of a profession committed to resolution and not to the 
right result." 

Another participant raised concerns about the neutrality of mediators: 
although they may be impartial with respect to fathers and mothers, they 
have a professional bias in favor of shared parenting, which is clearly evi- 
dent in the mediation literature. This may be particularly problematic in 
cases of mandatory mediation, when the mediators are associated with the 
court. If one parent opposes shared parenting, he or she may be seen as 
uncooperative by the mediator. These same mediators are in a position to 
make recommendations to the court about custody in the cases for which 
mediation fails. Many participants agreed that if mediation is going to be 
made mandatory, the mediators should not be in a position to make recom- 
mendations to the court. In some instances, it was pointed out, mandatory 
mediation is more pro forma than substantive. When only one or two 
sessions are required, mediation may become just another hurdle to over- 
come in the divorce process, adding costs without real benefits. 

Some participants indicated that mediation has uses beyond divorce and 
custody. For example, the Parents' Fair Share Demonstration (see box) 
uses mediation to help unmarried fathers resolve conflicts with the mothers 
of their children, with the goal of increasing the fathers' desire to support 
their children, financially and in other ways (Furstenberg et al., 1992). 

YOUNG FATHERS 

Although much public attention has been given to the growing number 
of births to unmarried women and to teenage pregnancy, it is only recently 
that attention has focused on teenage and other young fathers. A large part 
of the workshop was devoted to the discussion of involving young unmar- 
ried fathers in their children's lives. Since not all children born to teenage 
mothers have teenage fathers, much of the discussion included young men 
in their 20s as well as teenage males. 

Young men who father children while in their teens are less likely than 
other absent fathers to provide child support. Pirog-Good (1992) found 
that, even by age 27. only 30 percent of absent teenage fathers paid child 
support, compared with 51 percent of those who fathered a child at age 20 
or later. In addition, the teenage fathers who provided child support paid 
less than those who had deferred fatherhood. 

In a 1992 survey of Child Support Enforcement programs in all 50 
states and the District of Columbia, Pirog Good (1992) found great variety 
in the treatment of teenage fathers. More than three-quarters of the states 
attempt to pursue paternity cases regardless of the age of the putative fa- 
ther; 9 states reported deferring paternity establishment in cases where the 
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PARENTS' FAIR SHARE 

The Parents' Fair Share is a pilot program, authorized by the 
Family Support Act of 1988, with the goal of increasing the ability i f 
noncustodial parents of children on AFDC to pay child support and o 
increasing child support collections. The Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation (MDRC) developed the model for Parents' Fair 
Share through focus group interviews with low income, noncustodial 
fathers ->nd with poor mothers, in addition to interviews with profes- 
sionals, such as family court judges, employment services providers, 
and researchers. Based on the MDRC research, four key components 
for the Parents' Fair Share program were identified: (1) occupational 
training and job search and placement services, emphasizing on-the-job 
training rather than classroom training; (2) enhanced child support 
enforcement; (3) mediation services to help mothers and fathers over- 
come disagreements that interfere with child support compliance; and 
(4) peer support and parenting instruction. 

Nine sites — Mobile, Alabama; Jacksonville, Florida; Springfield, 
Massachusetts; Grand Rapids, Michigan; suburban Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Kansas City, Missouri; Trenton, New Jersey; Montgomery 
and Butler counties, Ohio; and Memphis, Tennessee — were selected 
to pilot test the Parents' Fair Share model during 1992 and 1993. 
While each of the nine sites was given a great deal of flexibility in 
setting up services, they all incorporated the four key components of 
the model. In addition to the key components, sites were encouraged 
to recruit noncustodial fathers who had not yet established paternity, 
as well as those who were not complying with existing child support 
orders. Sites were also encouraged to establish links between the 
variou agencies to be involved, such as child support, judicial, job 
training, and welfare. Funding for Parents' Fair Share came from a 
consortium of federal and state agencies and private foundations. 

Evaluation of the first two years of the program has been en- 
couraging (Bloom and Sherwood, 1994). About two-thirds of partici- 
pants referred to the program actually participated in an employment 
and training or peer support activity. Most of the fathers who did not 
participate either found work on their own or were referred back to 
the courts. Prior to referral, mnre than 90 percent of these noncustodial 
fathers had not been engaged in employment or training activities. 
Parents' Fair Share also helped change the attitudes of many of these 
men through peer support activities, increasing their desire to be in- 
volved with and support their children. MDRC is planning a second 
phase of the program to examine the longer term effects on partici- 
pants. 
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purported father was considered to be too young (under 18 in some states; 
under 16 in some states; on a case-by-case basis in some states); only 11 
states offer programs for teenage fathers through the CSE offices, mostly 
educational programs about the rights and responsibilities of fatherhood. A 
few state CSE offices work directly with teenage fathers. In Tennessee, for 
example, the Responsible Teen Parent Program refers teenage parents in 
need of employment to Job Training Partnership Act opportunities; how- 
ever, success is reported to be minimal (Pirog-Good. 1992). 

Programs to Increase Involvement 

A numoer of programs aimed at encouraging the involvement of y.iung 
fathers with their children have been developed in recent years, several of 
which were discussed at the workshop. Some of these programs are aimed 
primarily at improving the educational, parenting, and job skills cf young 
fathers to allow them to better support and interact with their children. 
Many participants expressed the opinion that young fathers want to take a 
more active part in their children's lives. One participant indicated that 
evaluations of demonstration projects by Public/Private Ventures and Man- 
power Demonstration Research Corporation show that "while lots of these 
young men walk through the door looking for jobs, the thing that keeps 
them there is the potential to link with their families." Some programs try 
tci capitalize on the desire for involvement, dealing with individual respon- 
sibility and self-improvement rather than job training. The following pro- 
grams were discussed at the workshop. They are included as examples of 
the types of programs being tried around the country; none has been sub- 
jected to vigorous evaluation. 

The Teen Alternative Parenting Program 

Because most teenage fathers arc still in school or in low-paying jobs, 
it may be difficult for them to provide financial support. Some CSE pro- 
grams arc experimenting with in-kind contributions to offset child support. 
The CSE unit of Marion County. Indiana, set up om such program in 1986, 
the Teen Alternative Parenting Program (TAPP). TAPP offered young 
fathers the chance to earn credits against their child support obligations by 
engaging in regular visitation, parenting classes, schooling, and job train- 
ing. It was hoped that this program would encourage young fathers to make 
child support payments in the future by strengthening the bond with their 
children and enhancing their job preparedness. 

Evaluation of the first 2 years of the program were somewhat discour- 
aging. Data were collected for ihz 63 fathers offered the TAPP option and 
for a matched comparison groun of 63 nonparticipants. Only one-half of 
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the young men who were offered the option of participating in TAPP did so 
(Pirog-Good, 1993); the most common way of earning credit was visitation. 
The percentage of child support paid by TAPP participants (including their 
in-kind credits) and by the control group was nearly the same. Pirog-Good 
concluded that it was too early to determine if TAPP will result any long- 
range improvements in compliance. The program continues with slight 
modifications under the name "On Trad ." 

National Institute for Responsible Fatherhood and 
Family Development 

In 1982, workshop participant Charles Ballard of the National Institute 
tor Responsible Fatherhood in Cleveland, Ohio, established the Teen Father 
Program to reach out to young men in inner-city neighborhoods. Using 
what he described as a nontraditional outreach and counseling approach, 
which has some similarities to cognitive therapy and to visualization tech- 
niques, the program seeks to change the way these young men think about 
themselves and their environment, to help them "recreate their dreams." 
Young fathers are recruited in the places they gather — on the basketball 
courts, on buses, in clinics, in juvenile court. After 12 years, 85 percent of 
the participants now are referred by other young men. Serv ces arc brought 
to the homes of the young fathers rather than making them come to the 
potentially alienating environment of a clinic or office building. The staff, 
who arc called sages, try in some measure to recreate the roles of "old 
heads" (sec above) and to act as role models for the young men. 

A survey of 78 young men who had participated in the program bc : 
tween 1984 and 1992 (Nixon and King, 1993) found a number of positive 
outcomes. Before entering the program, 74 percent of the young men were 
unemployed; at the time of evaluation, 62 percent were employed full -time 
and 1? percent were employed part-time, in spite of no direct job training or 
job search component in the program. Only 14 percent of the young fathers 
had completed high school upon entering the program; by the time they 
completed the program, 39 percent had finished high school and at follow- 
up 70 percent had their high school diploma or General Equivalency Di- 
ploma. The program also had positive effects on these young men's rela- 
tionships with their child and the child's mother. By the end of the program, 
X4 percent had legally admitted paternity, compared with less than 8 per- 
cent before the program. Although 97 percent of the young men said the 
program had influenced them to provide financial support for their children, 
no data was given on how many actually followed through; 70 percent of 
the former clients reported providing financial support for three or more 
people in 1991. Ninety-six percent of the young fathers reported improved 
relations with their children's mothers as a result of the program. 
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These results seem promising in light of the fact that the population 
served by the National Institute for Responsible Fatherhood is at very high 
risk of failure on all fronts. Mr. Ballard reported that most of the young 
men were drug users and in gangs at the time of entry into the program. 

Young Unwed Fathers Project 

During 1992 and 1993. Public/Private Ventures. Inc.. ran a pilot pro- 
gram in six cities — Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Petersburg, Racine, Fresno, 
and Annapolis — offering young unwed fathers job training through pro- 
grams funded by the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA), education, fa- 
therhood development activities to encourage establishing paternity and regular 
payment cf child support, counseling, and continued service after job place- 
ment. The goal of the project was to determine which service delivery 
approaches best met the needs of this difficult-to-serve population. 

Evaluation of the program sites after the first year (Watson. 1992) found 
that recruiting the young men was difficult and resource intensive. By the 
end of the first year (February 1992) only one site had recruited the target 
of 50 participants. Agencies or staff with good credibility among the popu- 
lation or a reputation for generating good jobs facilitated recruitment, but 
developing that credibility takes time. 

Similar to findings about young fathers in the National Longitudinal 
Survey of Labor Force Behavior of Youth (see Lerman, 1993), the 228 
young fathers enrolled in the first year of the Young Unwed Fathers Project 
were predominantly African American, had educational deficiencies, and 
came from poor economic circumstances. Watson (1992) found that these 
young men want to support and be involved with their children. While only 
one-third of them had child support orders, nearly one-half of the fathers 
said they gave some money directly to the mother or person caring for their 
child. Program staff credit the focus on fatherhood for the project's initial 
retention rate of 81 percent. 

Coordinating services and finding jobs for young unwed fathers proved 
difficult. Very stringent eligibility rules for JTPA programs disqualified 
many of the young men. Strict enforcement of child support orders caused 
some young men to leave training programs and take low paying jobs in 
order to comply. Watson (1992) concluded that the combination of JTPA 
and CSH regulations and the lack of coordination between public agencies 
and programs for young fathers and between JTPA and CSE present serious 
barriers to both enrollment and service delivery. 

Preventing Teenage Fatherhood 

Most of the workshop discussion dealt with young men after they had 
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become fathers, but some participants pointed out that people also need to 
he concerned with preventing teenage males from fathering children. Most 
efforts continue to put the onus of pregnancy prevention on young women. 
The National Research Co iicil study (1987:4) on adolescent pregnancy 
recommended focusing more attention on young men: "Our concept of the 
high-risk population must include boys. Their attitudes, motivations, and 
behavior are as central to the problems as those of their female partners, 
and they must also be central to the solutions." Yet, it is also important to 
recognize that many of the fathers of children born to teenage mothers are 
not teenagers; programs may therefore need to be targeted not just at teen- 
age males. 

Sonenstein et al. (1992) studied factors associated with pregnancy risk 
among adolescent males as measured by frequency of unprotected inter- 
course. They found ihat the pregnancy risk was higher, particularly for 
blacks, among adolescents living in areas of high unemployment. Three 
other factors that were identified as associated with pregnancy risk among 
adolescent males were (1) having a mother who had been a teenage parent, 
(2) believing that premarital sex is acceptable behavior, and (3) having an 
employed mother. Although much remains to be learned about adolescent 
males' attitudes and behaviors, the factors Sonenstein et al. found to be 
associated with higher pregnancy risk may help in designing programs for 
young men. 

SUMMARY 

The major foci of the policy discussions at the workshop were on fed- 
eral-level policy, primarily child support enforcement and the establishment 
of paternity. There was also discussion of state-level policy of child cus- 
tody following divorce. As welfare costs increase and governments look 
for ways to cut spending, observers expect continuing policy emphasis on 
establishing paternity and child support enforcement programs. As of Janu- 
ary 1, 1994, new court-ordered child support payments will be collected 
through wage withholding for the noncustodial parents of all children, whether 
or not they are receiving welfare benefits. There is mixed evidence on the 
effects of mandatory wage withholding, some suggesting that it increases 
child support collections and some suggesting that it acts as a disincentive 
to some fathers for employment The effects of the new federal require- 
ment remain to be seen. 

Even when child support is paid, the levels of support are very low. 
Noncustodial fathers contribute only 19 percent, on average, of their children's 
household income. Furthermore, many award, are not adjusted over time. 
Participants discussed the benefits of more uniform standards for child sup- 
port and for minimum assured child support benefits, on one hand, and for 
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more flexibility to allow nonmonetary supplements to financial support, on 
the other. Programs such as Parents' Fair Share that provide job training, 
peer group counseling, mediation, and on-going support after employment 
may help increase poor fathers' ability and desire to provide support for 
their children. 
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Directions for Research 



Thirty years' of active icsearch has advanced understanding of the con- 
tributions that fathers make to the lives of their children and elucidated the 
wide variability that characterizes how fathers perceive and fulfill their 
roles in families. However, any effort to gain a full picture of fathering 
functions and their implications for children's development and for policy 
is hindered by several features of this research: 

• Research on fathering is fragmented, with separate strands of inqui* 
focusing on the effects of quality of father involvement in intact/father- 
present families, on the economic and psychological ramifications of father 
absence, and. most recently, on fathers who have primary or sole custody of 
their children. 

• Much of the research on fathers has suffered from the absence of a 
clear conceptualization of fathering roles, as distinct from the standard of 
mothering roles. 

• Minimal attention has been paid to the context within which fathers 
fulfill or fail to fulfill their responsibilities towards their families. Re- 
search, as a result, has little to offer towards the understanding of the fac- 
tors within families, communities, social institutions, workplaces, and the 
broader economy and culture that support or undermine fathering for differ- 
ent groups in differing circumstances. 

• Research has failed to address several of the most compelling policy 
issues that bear on fathering. Indeed, beyond child support enforcement. 
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there is little consensus about the range of policy questions that bear di- 
rectly on fathering and so need to be considered in terms of their effects on 
fathers and fathering. 

These shortcomings provided a departure point for the participants' 
discussion of promising directions for the next generation of research on 
fathers and fathering. The discussions clustered around the importance of 
four factors: (1) adopting a life-span perspective on fathering, (2) ap- 
proaching fathering as a negotiated role, (3) considering the community 
context of fathering, and (4) contributing to the development of innovative 
programs and policies for fathers. 

Fathers have been studied primarily as they affect their children's de- 
velopment, with minimal attention paid to the place of fathering in men's 
own lives. In this context, the increasing variation in the timing of men's 
becoming fathers may hold significant implications for their interest and 
ability to be highly engaged with their children. Many men first become 
fathers soon after they marry and at the same time that they are launching 
careers. Increasingly, however, men are becoming fathers before or long 
after they first become husbands and workers, sometimes in the context of a 
second for subsequent) marriage. Research that examines the influence of 
the timing of fatherhood in the trajectory of men's lives and in the context 
of other roles that men fulfill was suggested by the workshop participants as 
a very worthwhile direction for future study, as suggested by some early 
work along these lines. 

Preliminary evidence from longitudinal research suggests that high lev- 
els of engagement in fathering benefits not only children, but also affects 
fathers' later roles (Snarey, 1993). For example, men at midlife who re- 
ported that they were currently involved in mentoring younger adults in 
their workplaces and neighborhoods were more likely than less involved 
men to report that they had been very involved in fathering during their own" 
children's childhood and adolescent y«ars. Perhaps fathering stimulates 
subsequent social involvement and nurturing of younger generations. 

It was also suggested that assuming the role of father may offer a 
powerful source of motivation for some men to also assume constructive 
and enduring commitments to occupational and marital roles. Studies aimed 
at elucidating the effects of fathering on male development hold the poten- 
tial to expand notions of why people should care, as a society, about men's 
engagement as fathers. Research in this area may also provide important 
clues regarding the aspects of fathering that men find most rewarding and 
that, ii turn, may suggest important ways to promote their involvement with 
their children. 

The intersection between men's occupational status and their fathering 
roles was noted frequently at the workshop, primarily in the context of the 
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negative effects of unemployment on fathering. Research examining evi- 
dence that dates back to the Great Depression has documented the profound 
negative impact that the absence of work has on men's interactions with 
their children (Elder and Caspi, 1988). Researchers have recently begun to 
examine how the conditions and characteristics of work affect fathering on 
behalf of employed fathers (Grecnbcrger and O'Neil, 1991; O'Neil, 1991; 
Rcpctti, 1989; Repetti, 1994). Further understanding of the dimensions of 
work that affect fathering could provide important guidance for workplace 
interventions aimed at alleviating the pressures that can spill over into negative 
father-child interactions. One participant called specifically for research 
into corporate practices that contribute to "father friendly" work environ- 
ments. 

Fathers' roles will only be fully appreciated to the extent that their own 
development is examined in concert with the development of their wives 
and their children. The intersection of fathering and mothering was a par- 
ticularly prominent topic of discussion. The amount and nature of fathering 
that children receive was portrayed by the workshop participants as a prod- 
uct of the interplay between men's and women's roles in families. Men do 
not just assume the role of father; they negotiate it, cither in partnership or 
in conflict with their children's mothers. 

Much remains to be understood about how mothers and fathers negoti- 
ate their respective roles as parents. How does the quality of the relation- 
ship between mother and father affect fathers' engagement with their chil- 
dren? What implicit and explicit roles arc played by other family members 
in this process? What perceptions and experiences shape mothers' attitudes 
about the competence and reliability of fathers and fathers' attitudes about 
their roles? The participants agreed that fathering cannot be adequately 
understood apart from family systems, from prevailing attitudes about gen- 
der roles, and, in effect, from mothering. 

The special case of families with a disabled child was also discussed as 
an area of research that would benefit from approaching mothers and fa- 
thers as partners in child rearing. Research on these families has neglected 
fathers' roles and placed mothers at the center of concern. As a conse- 
quence, virtually nothing is known about fathers' relationships with dis- 
abled children. How do fathers view their role in the care of a disabled 
child? What individual and contextual factors contribute to more or less 
close emotional attachments between fathers and their disabled children? 
What kinds of assistance from formal and informal sources would fathers 
find most helpful? Although some of these questions are being studied, 
mothers arc typically the sole data source. Direct interviews with fathers 
may reveal major differences between a mother's perception of the father's 
role and the father's outlook on what he should be doing. 

The discussion of the role of "old heads" in inner-city communities 
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raised a number of questions about the community context within which 
fathering roles are defined, transmitted, and either supported or undermined. 
It has long been understood that fathering is a role that is passed from one 
generation to the ne*t. The mechanisms through which this intergenerational 
transmission occurs, however, are not well understood. The workshop dis- 
cussion revealed the importance of the social organization of communities 
for this process of mentoring fathers and raised many questions about sources 
of fathering images for today's young men. 

How, for example, are community norms about "good fathering" estab- 
lished and communicated? Children who are reared in father absent house- 
holds often grow up without models of fathering, yet this aspect of fathers' 
absences has been neglected in the empirical emphasis on the economic and 
more immediate losses that children experience in these situations. It is for 
these children that salient community norms and non-parental male role 
models are likely to be particularly important. And in two-parent families, 
how does the degree of cooperation that parents demonstrate in child rear- 
ing affect children's subsequent ability as adults to form strong spousal ties 
and to function well as coparents? 

More generally, the role of social context as a source of variation in 
how fathers view their role in the family, in how they behave, and in the 
nature of the contributions that they make to their families is richly deserv- 
ing of study. Why do some fathers in intact families become highly en- 
gaged with their children while others spend the vast majority of their time 
away from their children? Why do some divorced fathers feel a continuing 
responsibility for their offspring, while others seem to divorce their whole 
family? Why do some men living in impoverished environments remain 
committed to and involved with their families, while others succumb to the 
pressures that push men away from their families? What are the implica- 
tions of answers to these questions for the construction of policies that will 
encourage rather than hinder fathers' sustained involvement with their chil- 
dren'.' 

The lack of knowledge about programs that foster fathers' sustained 
and active involvement with their children was noted throughout the work- 
shop. A central tension concerned the benefits of approaches that empha- 
size men's role as workers and focus on employment opportunities, com- 
pared with those that emphasize more motivational dimensions of fathering 
and focus on fostering men's confidence and commitment to the fathering 
role. One participant suggested that men be asked directly about the factors 
that have helped or hindered their involvement with their children and that 
this information be used to design "father-driven" interventions. 

The need for much more systematic evaluation research on policies 
pertaining to divorce, child support, and custodial arrangements was also 
discussed. What practices, for example, promote the effective establish- 
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ment of paternity for different groups? Sonenstein's work indicates the 
importance of offering fathers the opportunity to acknowledge paternity in 
the context of swift enforcement for noncompliance (Sonenstein et al., 1993), 
yet the direction of policy is towards mandatory mechanisms. Particularly 
needed is research that mov.s beyond documenting low rates of establish- 
ing and enforcing child support orders and aims to elucidate the economic 
and noneconomic deterrents to an effective child support policy. The work- 
shop participants were also interested in seeing more research on the use of 
mediation and its ramifications for postdivorce relations among mothers, 
fathers, and their children. A general observation concerned the focus of 
public policy on men's economic contributions to their families, rather than 
assessments of fathers' behavior towards their children in evaluations of 
policies governing paternity establishment, custodial arrangements, and child 
support enforcement. 

In sum, multiple avenues for research on fatherhood were suggested by 
the workshop participants, ranging from foundational research on the influ- 
ence of fathering on fathers to evaluation research aimed at explaining 
effective approaches to supporting fathers' engagement with their children. 
The common theme of the discussion was that it is only when fathers are 
studied in the context of their own development and the context of their 
families, communities, and jobs that a full appreciation of the factors that 
influence their self-perceptions, behaviors, and level of engagement as fa- 
thers can be gained. 
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Workshop Agenda 
America's Fathers: 
Abiding and Emerging Roles, in Family 
and Econmic Support Policies 

National Academy of Sciences 
2101 Constitution Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 

September 26-28. 1993 



September 26 

5:30-6:()0p Reception 
6:0()-7:00p Dinner 

7:00-7: 15p Welcome, Introductions, Opening Remarks 
Donald Wertlieb 

7 : 1 5 - 7 : 4 5 p Fathers' Engagement in Family and Economic Support 
Programs: Opportunities and Challenges 
Thomas Downey 

7:45-8:0()p Question and Answer Session 

8:0()-8:3()p Historical Changes in the Role of Fathers in the U.S. 
Tamara Hareven 

8:.3() 0:()()p Question and Answer Session / Discussion 
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September 27 
8:15-9:00a 
9:00-9: 15a 
9:15-9:45a 

9:45- 10: 15a 

10: 15- 10:45a 

10:45-1 1:00a 
1 1 : 15a-noon 
noon-1 :3()p 

l:30-3:OOp 



3:00-3: 1 5p 
3:15-4:45p 

4:45-5:()0p 
6:00-7:30p 
7:30-9:00p 



AMERICA 'S FATHERS AND PUBLIC POLICY 



Continental Breakfast 
Introductory Remarks 

The Diversity of Fathers' Roles Throughout the Life Course: 
Implications for Public Policy 
William Marsiglio 

Impact of Different Cultural Attitudes on the 
Role of Fathers 

Richard Majors 

Psychological Aspects of Fatherhood 
Ross Parke 

Break 

Discussion 

Lunch 

Fathers' Roles in Intervention Programs for Children at 
Special Risk: Disabled, Chronically III, and Children 
Living in Poverty 

Fanel presentations (60 min) followed by 
discussion (30 min) 

James Gallagher, Martha Krauss, Ann Turnbull 

Break 

Fathers' Roles in Economic Support Programs: 
Divorce, Child Support, and Welfare Reform 
Panel presentations (60 min) followed by 
discussion (30 min) 

Irwin Garfinkel, Ron Haskins, Judith Seltzer 

Wrap-up discussion 
D : .nner 

Panel— Fathers' Rights 

Robert Mnookin, Martha Fineman, Robert Levy 

Discussion 
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September 28 

8:15-9:00a Continental Breakfast 



9:00- 1 0:30a 



1 0:30a- noon 



Noon- 1 :30p 
l:30p 



Fathers' Roles in Teenage Parenting Programs 
Panel presentations (60 min) followed by 
discussion (30 min) 

Elijah Anderson, Charles Ballard, Darryl Ward 

Synthesis discussion: What do we know about factors that 
facilitate vs. hinder fathers' involvement in family and economic 
support programs? How is our answer to this question 
informed/shaped by historical, cultural, psychological, and 
lifespan perspectives'? Are there mismatches between this 
knowledge base and assumptions presently embedded in 
public policies? Where is more research needed? 

Lunch 

Adjourn 



